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KING SILKO AND THE ROOTS OF NUBIAN CHRISTIANITY 


Salim Faraji 


Historical context for conversion 

This article seeks to address the questions of 
when Christianization and the subsequent 
conversion of ancient Nubia officially began 
and how we characterize the earliest forms of 
Christianity in ancient Nubia. This article will 
argue that king Silko and the Ballana monarchy 
marked the beginning of Christianization in 
Nubia commencing in the fifth century CE. 
Therefore the Byzantine missions of the sixth 
century represented only the culmination of a 
process that began with Nubian initiative nearly 
one hundred years before the arrival of the first 
Melkite and Monophysite missionaries. I do not 
propose however that Silko himself was 
exclusively a Christian, neither is it argued that 
the Ballana monarchy’s conversion to Christianity 
represented total cultural апа religious 
annihilation of Nubian indigenous traditions. 
Nubian sovereign religion in the fifth century 
was an amalgamation of Classical Sudanese 
traditions, Meroitic imperial culture, Christian 
traditions indigenous to Coptic Egypt, and 
Roman military piety. 

Christianity was incorporated as one of the 
key elements of Noubadian monarchial religion 
and thereby sanctioned as a part of the Noubadian 
state. The Silko inscription represented the first 
official recognition of Christianity by a Nubian 
king in the Middle Nile Valley, thus initiating 
the Christianization process in ancient Nubia 
nearly a century before the Byzantine missions. 
King Silko’s military campaigns against the 
Blemmyes as recorded in his triumphant 
inscription at Kalabsha established the legitimacy 
of Christianity in the Dodekaschoinos and the 
Middle Nile Valley. In fact Silko and the 
Ballana monarchy validated the presence of 
Christianity in the former northern province of 
the Meroitic kingdom, although not to the 
exclusion of traditional Noubadian-Meroitic 
piety. The Christian missions of Theodora and 
Justinian in the early sixth century as recorded 
by John of Ephesus and John of Biclarum 
signified only the Byzantine imperial recognition 
of a conversion process that began in the 
middle fifth century with Silko. 


Archaeological evidence excavated by 
Emery and Kirwan at the royal tombs of 
Ballana and Qustul confirm the presence of 
Christianity in Nubia from the middle fifth to 
the early sixth century CE (Emery and Kirwan 
1938). The royal tombs of Ballana provided 
evidence of Christian artifacts which at least 
confirmed Noubadian contact with Coptic 
Egypt and Rome before the arrival of Byzantine 
missions in the sixth century. Kirwan describes 
the Christian paraphernalia discovered in tomb 
3 of the royal Ballana graves and other “X 
Group” cemeteries: “Nevertheless there are 
signs that Christianity had begun to make some 
general impression during this century of peace 
(fifth century). Christian symbols have been 
found on possessions of obvious native 
manufacture such as leather quivers ... Christian 
symbols, “owner marks,” scratched on pottery 
after baking, have been recorded from several 
X-Group cemeteries. They were quite frequent 
at Ballana, especially in Tomb 3, a tomb of 
some significance for the study of embryonic 
Christianity in Nubia. This tomb, which can 
hardly be earlier than the mid-fifth century, 
contained ... several purely Christian objects: a 
silver reliquary with figures of Christ and the 
Apostles in relief, and three silver spoons of 
fifth-sixth century date” (Kirwan 1966: 126). 

Although Kirwan acknowledged the 
importance of these discoveries for pinpointing 
embryonic Christianity in Nubia during the 
fifth century he did not rule out the fact that the 
items may have been retrieved through raids on 
churches located on the Egyptian and Nubian 
frontier and therefore, concluded, “one cannot 
be sure in view of other things that these people 
were on, or near, the threshold of Christianity” 
(ibid.: 127). Yet for Kirwan the presence of 
Christian icons in Ballana graves reflected a 
hybrid tradition that encompassed both Nubian 
and Christian traditions. 

László Tórók viewed the evidence discovered 
in the Ballana royal tombs as incidental and 
stated that the discovery of vessels and pottery 
with Christian symbols, “testify in fact only to 
the Christianity of their makers in Egypt” 
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(Tórók 1988: 70). Nevertheless in the more 
recent volume Fontes Historiae Nubiorum 
(FHN III: 1165, text 319) Tórók concedes that 
there were probably a few individual 
conversions among the Noubadian elite in the 
fifth century. Török, however, does not 
establish any correlation between the Silko 
inscription and these conversions, nor does he 
view the inscription as significant for the 
Christianization of Nubia. This is important 
because in the domain of monarchy there would 
have been no individual or isolated conversions 
among certain members of the Noubadian 
court. The profession of religious ideology was 
a matter of the state, which signified imperial 
policy, not individual choice. 

There are also Coptic and Arabic 
documentary sources which substantiate contact 
between Coptic Christianity and the Nubian 
population in Lower Nubia, and more 
specifically, the Noubadian court in the fifth 
century. First, there are historical sources that 
support the influence of Coptic folk and official 
Monophysite Christian traditions in ancient 
Nubia as evidenced in Coptic hagiographical 
literature (Dijkstra 2008).? Paphnutius’ Life of 


! Török comes to this conclusion based upon the 
discovery of the “Phonen Letter," correspondence 
between a Blemmyan and Noubadian king where 
certain Christian names such as “Mouses” are 
mentioned. 

2 Dijkstra provides the most recent translation and 
critical commentary of the Life of Aaron. According 
to Paphnutius Christian presence in Lower Nubia 
begins gradually to emerge with the establishment of 
a Christian church and the appointment of a 
Christian Bishop on the island of Philae in the 
middle to late fourth century, during the time that 
Athanasius was Patriarch of Egypt. Nubians are 
mentioned four times in Paphnutius’ historical 
account. See also O’Brien Wicker 1990: 329-348. 
O’Brien Wicker provides a commentary and 
translation of four historical sources that document 
and describe the conversion and life of the Ethiopian 
Monk, Moses Palladius, The Lausiac History; 
Sozomen, HE; The Apothegmata Patrum; Laurence, 
The Life of St. Moses The Ethiopian, transcribed 
from the Ambrosian Codex. These sources on 
Moses the Ethiopian substantiate that Christianity in 
Egypt had begun to make significant contact with 
the inhabitants of Lower Nubia in the fourth century 
CE. The Lives of the Desert Fathers: The Historia 
Monachorum in Aegypto (Russell 1981), gives an 
account of the monk John Lycopolis giving oracular 


Aaron and the Pachomian abbot Shenoute both 
give explicit references to Nubians dwelling in 
the environs of Coptic monks and being 
converted by these ascetic proselytizers through 
various miracles and supernatural feats. 

The Life of Aaron also popularly known as 
the Histories of the Monks of Upper Egypt 
actually recounts the founding of the first 
church and bishopric on the island of Philae. 
The text is suspected to have been composed in 
the sixth century although it purports to have 
been written in the fourth century (Dijkstra 
2008: 227-232). Dijkstra describes the Life of 
Aaron as well as all hagiographical literature, 
“as spiritual communication of a local monk 
with his regional audience,” which primarily 
equates to a narrative that combines actual 
historical events, places and personalities and 
fiction. The allusion to “history” in hagiographical 
literature serves the primary purpose of 
establishing “reality” for the audience of a 
particular region. The fact that Paphnutius 
mentions Nubians on four occasions in his 
account substantiates that they were a 
significant element in the region of Philae. In 
fact Dijkstra states, “... stories about Nubians 
give the Life of Aaron its distinct couleur 
locale and confirm the picture of a mixed 
population in the First Cataract region” (15/0: 
240). Furthermore Nubians played a notable 
part in the history of the first bishops at Philae 
and were portrayed as the beneficiaries of 
monastic healing and wisdom. 

The story recounts that a bishop Macedonius 
under the authority of Athanasius converted a 
priest devoted to the falcon cult at Philae. This 
god no doubt was the historic ancient Egyptian 
deity Horus the perennial son of the goddess 
Isis. Macedonius also converted the priests’ 
two sons and subsequently renamed the priest 
Jacob and his two sons Mark and Isaiah. Mark 
and Isaiah became the successors of Macedonius 
and according to Apa Aaron’s communications 
to Paphnutius these three figures represented 
the founding bishops of Philae. Upon Mark’s 
ordination as bishop he seeks counsel from 
Athanasius as to how to minister to the “poor 
Nubians” in his region. Athanasius instructs 
Mark to provide bread because God is not a 





counsel to a Roman general of the Egyptian Thebaid 
on how to defeat the Ethiopian tribes near Syene 
(Aswan). 


respecter of persons and the name of Christ 
may even reach the land of the barbarians. On 
another instance Apa Aaron describes his 
encounter with Nubians - on one occasion he 
saves a Nubian man’s child who had been 
seized by a crocodile while drinking water and 
in another incident he heals a Nubian who was 
blind in one eye. Even one of Apa Aaron’s 
pupils, a monk name Isaac reported to his holy 
father that while alone in the desert he had to 
contend with “Nubian demons”. The 
representation of Nubians in the Life of Aaron 
suggests that the introduction of Christianity 
into Lower Nubia begins gradually with the 
establishment of a Christian community and the 
appointment of a bishop on the island of Philae 
in the middle to late fourth century. This is 
significant because Philae represented not only 
the southernmost border of Egypt, but also the 
northern boundary of Nubia. Strabo comments 
in the first century CE that Philae was a 
settlement common to both Aithiopians and the 
Egyptians (FHN III: 188) and even late as the 
fourth century continued to be residence for 
Meroitic officials. The ritual, cultic and festival 
alliance between the temple of Isis at Philae and 
the temple of Mandulis at Kalabsha placed both 
temple centers in proximity to the encroaching 
presence of Christianity. Therefore it is 
reasonable to assert that Christianity, although 
not yet sanctioned by the Noubadian monarchy 
or definitively organized into a church was 
known in Nubia as early as the late fourth and 
early fifth century. 

The Pachomian abbot Shenoute describes 
Nubians actually living and dwelling among 
Coptic monks as “friends” on the verge of 
conversion: “How blessed is the whole flock 
and all the flocks of Christ in that they follow 
after Him, for they know him to be the God of 
truth; would that these friends sitting here, that 
belong unto the Blemmyes and the Nouba too, 
would mingle with us and follow after Him! 
That is would know him to be God. For we 
have suffered them to mix with us and to come 
into God’s house, that perchance they might 
come to reason. Can they, then, not know what 
the Psalmist writes, ‘The idols of the heathen 
are silver and gold’” (Emmel 2004). 

Shenoute describes a mixed population of 
Egyptians, Blemmyes and Nouba (Nubians) 
inhabiting the monasteries of Upper Egypt. The 
implications for Nubia are that Egyptian monks 
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had become the visible icons of sacred power 
and healing to the extent that they were known 
among Nubians. Second the text suggests that 
some Nubians were attracted to the Christian 
message and viewed the monastery a viable 
institution possibly replacing the social, 
economic and cultural function of traditional 
temples. Third the text presents Coptic monks 
as consciously aware of their role as 
missionaries and evangelists among the ethnic 
kingdoms of Lower Nubia - that is the 
Blemmyes and the Noubades. The well attested 
tradition of St. Moses the Ethiopian also 
verifies the familiarity of Coptic monks with 
the various Nubian peoples of the Egyptian 
frontier. This tradition recounts the life of 
Moses, an Ethiopian and former marauder and 
bandit who took refuge in a Coptic monastery 
and was later converted to the Christian faith 
only to become one of the most heralded monks 
of his time. 

Given the legendary element in the Coptic 
hagiographical literature and the utilization of 
literary topoi such as miraculous conversions 
and the demonization of pagan idols the texts 
should be approached with caution. Christian 
hagiography in general pursues an unapologetic 
theological agenda, which undermines any 
serious recording of actual historical events. 
The task of distinguishing between formulaic 
narratives and rhetoric in Christian hagiography 
designed to secure allegiance to a nascent 
church and actual historical occurrences 
recorded in the texts is like attempting to 
untangle the interwoven fibers of literary 
representation and historical memory. 

This study, however, uses hagiographical 
sources not as “pure” and “untainted” history, 
but as indicators of the particular period that 
they reflect. In this regard their historical 
content may be questionable, but the historicity 
of the sources themselves is invaluable. Coptic 
hagiographical literature verifies the encounter 
and contact between Roman Egypt and the 
various peoples of Lower Nubia during the 
fifth century. Texts like Shenoute’s corpus 
which describe Nouba and Blemmyes dwelling 
in monasteries among Coptic monks point to 
the undeniable introduction of Christianity 
among the Nubian population in Lower Nubia 
in the early fifth century. Although these texts 
may possibly raise questions concerning its 
historical reliability, it definitely demonstrates 
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that Coptic Egypt was intimately familiar with 
Nubia. 

Another remarkable source dated to the 
seventh century, yet, referring to the historical 
period of the fifth century is a collection of 
Arabic stories variously called the “The 
Paradise of Delight,” “The Garden of the 
Monks,” and “The Forty Stories of the Monks 
of the Wadi Hubaib and Others.” The primary 
story of interest here was entitled by the 
Coptologist Walter Crum (1932: 137-142). The 
story relates how a Nubian prince provided 
military protection for a monastery on the 
Egyptian frontier against the attacks of other 
Nubian kingdoms and was later admitted into 
the monastery as a monk in fulfillment of a 
prophecy. The prince, the nephew of the ruling 
Nubian king, after being shown a picture of 
Pachomius exclaimed that he knew of the great 
abbot because he had preached in his land. The 
story provides evidence of Nubian kingdoms 
entering into diplomatic agreements with the 
monasteries of Egypt and reflects the 
interactions that were described in the Tantani 
letters. 

The Coptic Tantani letters, discovered by 
J.M. Plumley in 1976 at Qasr Ibrim are of 
equal importance, for the three letters are 
addressed to a certain Tantani, chief (phy/arch) 
of the Noubades. Two of the Tantani Letters 
reveal the nature of interaction between the 
Noubadian monarchy and military officials of 
Roman Egypt as well as monastic leaders of 
Coptic Egypt. One letter is addressed from 
Viventius, leader of all the soldiers on the 
“Frontier of Egypt” to Tantani, “tribal chief of 
the nation of the Anouba” (FHN III: 320). 
Another letter is addressed from Mouses, a 
Coptic monk to his “beloved brother-lord 
Tantani” (FHN III: 322). The former is 
concerned with ratifying a peace treaty between 
Rome and the Noubadian kingdom and the 
latter correspondence addresses some business 
negotiations concerning the delivery of dye to 
the Noubadian chief. Mouses also alludes to the 
Christianity of Tantani when he counsels him to 
be fair toward captives he has taken by 
reminding the Noubadian chief that, *God has 
appointed you to be father for all." The letters 
are dated to the middle fifth-century and the 
Mouses correspondence acknowledges Tantani's 
status as a fellow Christian. The texts verify 
Christian presence in the Noubadian court 


before the Byzantine imperial missions and 
equally important that Nubian kingdoms had 
established commercial and diplomatic relations 
with Egyptian monasteries in the mid-fifth 


century. 
The type of interactions described in the 
Tantani letters and Coptic and Arabic 


hagiography confirm that Christian merchants 
and missionaries made contact with the major 
urban and imperial centers of Lower Nubia. 
Specifically the cities of Qasr Ibrim and Faras 
were traditional settlements, and Faras was the 
historic capital of the Méeroitic Northern 
Province. Both cities functioned as municipal 
centers for commerce, trade and diplomatic 
interaction with Roman Egypt and Qasr Ibrim 
served as a Roman military outpost up to the 
time of Diocletian. Traditionally a part of the 
Roman Dodekaschoinos and Triakontaschoinos, 
Qasr Ibrim and Faras were viewed by Coptic 
merchants and monks as a part of an unified 
geo-cultural region that extended as far north as 
Philae and the southern Thebaid. Consequently 
Faras and Qasr Ibrim were principal destinations 
for Christian missionary activity and the 
establishment of the earliest churches in Lower 
Nubia. 

Archaeological evidence has confirmed the 
existence of Christian churches constructed 
during the fifth century at the sites of Faras and 
Qasr Ibrim. Excavations directed by the Polish 
archaeologist and  Nubiologist Kazimierz 
Michalowski led to the discovery of a fifth 
century mud-brick church on the site of the 
royal cathedral of Faras the capital of the 
Christian kingdom of Noubadia (Michalowski 
1967: 48). 

In 1976 J.M. Plumley and the Egyptian 
Exploration Society uncovered at Qasr Ibrim a 
church erected in a temple built by the Kushite 
king Taharqa in the seventh century BCE. The 
church revealed *X-Group" pottery substantiating 
that this early Christian sanctuary was built 
during the Ballana period (Plumley 1982a: 99- 
110; 1982b: 15-18). The available data point to 
an embryonic Nubian Christianity in the fifth 
century well before the missions of Justinian 
and Theodora. 


Fifth century Nubian Christianity: transitional 
and hybrid 

Kirwan's two essays, “Prelude to Nubian 
Christianity” and “The Birth of Christian Nubia: 


Some Archaeological Problems” employ the 
language, “transitional,” “hybrid,” “embryonic,” 
and “amalgam” to describe the character of 
Nubian sovereign religion in the fifth century 
(Kirwan 1966; 1987; cf. also Hagg, Tórók and 
Welsby 2002: ch. XVIII and XXD. In the 
former essay Kirwan admits that there are 
“indications of Christianity in the Silko 
inscription” and even suggests that the text may 
point to “Silko’s possible Christianity,” yet in 
his analysis of Christian artifacts discovered in 
the Ballana royal tombs he states, “one cannot 
be sure in view of other signs that these people 
were on, or near the threshold of Christianity.” 
For Kirwan the presence of Christian items in 
Ballana royal tombs does not constitute proof of 
conversion, but that the monarchs had 
developed “some faith in the efficacy of 
Christian belief.” 

Kirwan’s argument that faith in Christian 
belief does not equate to conversion is certainly 
justifiable especially in terms of explaining 
religious change beyond the realm of personal 
piety and in the context of cultural 
transformation. In other words the Ballana 
monarch’s incorporation of certain Christian 
symbolism did not necessarily denote that the 
culture or its state apparatus had converted to 
Christianity in a manner that completely 
displaced their own indigenous traditions. 

In the latter article written about twenty 
years after his “Prelude to Nubian Christianity” 
Kirwan reiterates the hybrid nature of fifth 
century Nubian religion, but again it does not 
impact his interpretation of the Silko 
inscription. Although Kirwan acknowledged 
that Christianity and Nubian religion coexisted 
and that the Ballana culture had appropriated 
Christian symbolism he defined conversion as 
the total eradication of indigenous cultural 
traditions and religious beliefs. Yet when 
conversion is interpreted as a process by which 
indigenous cultural traditions give assent to 
new religious beliefs through either correlating 
those beliefs with similar views already held, 
or incorporating new idioms as a part of the 
sanctioned worldview then Kirwan and other 
interpreters of early Nubian Christianity have 
grossly oversimplified the conversion process. 
The latter view presupposes dialectical 
interaction between the indigenous culture and 
Christianity and supports the notion of a 
“conversation” between cultures as opposed to 
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the unilateral imposition of Christianity over 
traditional worldviews and religious systems. 

Plumley in his discovery of the “X- 
Group” church at Qasr Ibrim was led to make 
similar conclusions as his British counterpart 
Kirwan. He reinforces the notion of hybridity 
and dialectical interaction between Nubian 
sovereign religion and Christianity in the fifth 
century when he states: “The impression that 
one gains of the 5" century in Nubia is that 
amid the confusion of tribal wars and the 
struggle for supremacy in the Nile Valley 
Christianity and paganism existed alongside of 
one another, the former gaining in strength 
while the latter was beginning to wane” 
(Plumley 1982a: 105). 

It was Plumley’s recognition that in the 
fifth century, “Christianity and paganism 
existed alongside of one another” which 
served as the basis for his understanding of the 
earliest beginnings of Christianity in ancient 
Nubia. Based upon archaeological data Plumley 
stated forthrightly that, “we can conclude that 
there were Christians in Nubia almost a 
century before the Imperial Missions and that 
some of them were already in positions of 
authority" (ibid.: 104). Despite Plumley’s 
acknowledgment that the archaeological data 
confirmed the presence of Christianity in 
Nubia in the fifth century he established no 
connection between the Silko inscription and 
the archaeological evidence. He simply reiterated 
the controversial nature of the Silko inscription 
and suggested that the evidence was 
inconclusive as to whether or not king Silko 
was a Christian. Plumley, however, indirectly 
provided his view of Silko in his interpretation 
of the Phonen letter, a correspondence between 
a Blemmyan king and a Noubadian king dated 
to the middle fifth century, in which he 
declared was a letter from one pagan king to 
another pagan king. 


Bridging history and archaeology: new 
perspectives on Nubian Christianity 

This study accepts Kirwan’s and Plumley’s 
contention that Christianization in ancient 
Nubia began in the “transitional” fifth century. 
This study, however, unlike Kirwan and 
Plumley also asserts that the Silko inscription 
and the Ballana monarchy were emblematic of 
the hybrid nature of religious and cultural 
expression indicated in the archaeology of the 
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Ballana royal tombs and iconographic 
representations of Silko at Kalabsha. In fact it 
was in the hybrid religious expression and in 
the amalgam of cultural traditions in which 
Christianity was a part, that validated and 
sanctioned that religion within the Nubian 
court; no doubt initiating the Christianization 
process nearly 100 years before the Byzantine 
missions of Justinian and Theodora. 

If the consensus among archaeologists is 
that the fifth century represented the beginning 
of Christianization in ancient Nubia then why 
does there remain a tendency among 
Nubiologists and Church Historians to privilege 
the  sixth-century Byzantine missions of 
Justinian and Theodora? For example, Derek 
Welsby, curator of the Egyptian Collection at 
the British Museum and author of The 
Medieval Kingdoms of Nubia, continues to 
maintain that the official conversion of Nubia 
to Christianity was a direct result of Byzantine 
imperial initiative (Welsby 2002: 32). This 
study has identified two primary reasons for 
why scholars continue to prioritize Byzantium 
in explaining the Christianization of Nubia. 

First scholars minimize the importance of 
the Ballana monarchy in the Christianization of 
Nubia in order to give agency to the Byzantine 
missions as recorded in the Ecclesiastical 
History of John of Ephesus. This in part 
reflects the legacy of colonial interpretation 
which viewed Christianization as a unilateral 
process initiated by European Christian 
missionaries to convert the “tribal peoples" of 
Africa. The Eurocentric, racist ideology of the 
early American Nubian archaeologist George 
Andrew Reisner has been well documented 
(Hägg, Török and Welsby 2002: xiii; see 
Bailey 2004: xii-xiii).? That his archaeological 
work represents the foundational and defining 
basis for all subsequent Nubian archaeology is 
indisputable, yet his characterization of Nubian 


>The editors of the former volume discuss the 
impact of racist anthropology on Reisner's work 
which divided Africa into the categories 'Hamitic 
superiority and Negro inferiority.' Bailey cites the 
work of Timothy Kendall which states that despite 
Reisner's archaeological brilliance his “unabashed 
racist interpretations" of Nubian history was 
appalling and prevented him from “accepting that 
the monuments he excavated were built by bona fide 
black men. 


culture as ^Hamitic" and therefore non-African 
reflected the biased Eurocentric historiography 
of his age. It is also important to note that 
scholars such as Kirwan and Plumley initiated 
their research during the era of British colonial 
occupation of Egypt and the Sudan and it was 
this context that shaped their views of 
indigenous peoples, both ancient and modern as 
tribal, inferior, and subordinate to Western 
civilization. It was what Said identified as 
Orientalism and Mudimbe called the /nvention 
of Africa, that is European constructions of the 
“other” that informed the historiography and 
ethnography of European travelers, missionaries, 
and scientists in their caricatures and 
misrepresentations of contemporary and ancient 
African cultures. 

Plumley was a priest in the Church of 
England throughout his tenure as Professor of 
Egyptology at the University of Cambridge and 
although such ecclesiastical affiliation does not 
disqualify his research, it reveals that his 
intellectual orientation was rooted in the 
presuppositions of Christianity and European 
cultural chauvinism. The focus and prioritization 
of John of Ephesus’ account of Nubia’s 
Christianization basically esteems the Byzantine 
missionary tradition over Nubian initiatives — 
such readings are indicative of colonial 
narratives that minimize the agency of African 
kingdoms in their encounter with Western 
imperial powers. 

Second despite Kirwan’s assertion that there 
was, “no ... sharp dividing line ... between 
paganism and Christianity” in Nubia during the 
fifth century, Nubiologists and Church historians 
have historically employed the pagan-Christian 
dichotomy as the only model for interpreting 
and describing the Christianization of ancient 
Nubia (Kirwan 1982: 143). The limitation of 
this model is that it does not account for the 
cultural processes of religious syncretism which 
reflect the emergence of hybrid religious 
practices. Nubian sovereign religion in the fifth 
century was an amalgamation of classical 
Sudanese traditions, Meroitic religion, Christian 
traditions indigenous to Coptic Egypt and 
Roman military piety. Within this unique fusion 
of cultural traditions Christianity was validated 
as a new cult of the Noubadian court. 
Therefore it is more precise to refer to 
Christianity's “conversation” or dialectical 
exchange with Nubian sovereign religion in the 


fifth century as opposed to its “conversion” of 
that culture. Conversion as classically defined 
emphasizes the mutually exclusive categories of 
pagan and Christian and therefore is inadequate 
in accounting for the fluid nature of cultural 
encounter as represented by Silko and the 
Ballana monarchy in the fifth century. 


The chronological stages of Nubia’s conversion 
For Kirwan the Christianization of Nubia 
occurred in two stages, the first beginning in 
the fifth century and the second in the sixth. 
The first was characterized by what he 
considered the penetration of Coptic monks and 
merchants into the region of Lower Nubia, 
especially at the major centers of Qasr Ibrim 
and Faras. This region was the historic frontier 
defined by the Ptolemies and Romans as the 
Dodekaschoinos and Triakontaschoinos. Lower 
Nubia functioned as a zone of cultural 
encounter that allowed for the exchange of 
religious ideas and traditions between Nubia 
and Roman Egypt. By the fifth century 
Christianity had been firmly planted in Upper 
Egypt since the middle fourth century as 
substantiated by Paphnutius’ Life of Aaron and 
church existed on the island of Philae alongside 
Nubia’s national shrine to the goddess Isis. 

The second stage of Christianization in 
ancient Nubia for Kirwan, was, of course the 
arrival of Byzantine missions in the sixth 
century. I propose, however, that the 
Christianization of ancient Nubia can be 
divided into three stages. The first stage 
corresponds to the evangelizing activity of 
Coptic monks and merchants in Lower Nubia 
beginning in the late fourth and early fifth 
century. This stage also includes the introduction 
of Christianity into Lower Nubia through 
Roman military culture. The second stage is 
marked by the triumphant declaration of king 
Silko and his expulsion of the Blemmyes from 
the region of Kalabsha and Qasr Ibrim. The 
third stage, like Kirwan’s second stage, is 
marked by the arrival of Justinian’s and 
Theodora’s Melkite and Monophysite missions 
in the sixth century. This study prioritizes the 
first two stages of Christianization, or what 
Kirwan called the transitional fifth century as 
the starting point for marking the religious 
conversion of ancient Nubia to Christianity 
before the imperial missions of the sixth 
century. 
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Despite the standard rendition of the 
Christianization of ancient Nubia provided for 
us by the “sectarian history” of John of 
Ephesus and the imperial chronicle of John of 
Biclarum, the Silko inscription, when analyzed 
within the context of the Phonen Letter, 
Tantani Letters, Coptic and Arabic hagiography 
and the archaeological evidence of the Ballana 
royal tombs suggests that the Ballana monarchy 
had encountered Christianity as early as the 
middle fifth century CE and had incorporated 
that religion as a part of the Nubian state cult. 
The Silko inscription belongs to the genre of 
triumphant inscriptions in classical Nile Valley 
history. The most striking statement of the 
inscription is Silko's proclamation, ó Өєос 
Ёбокёу [LOL TO мікра - “God gave me the 
victory.” The inscription suggests that Silko 
had accepted the Christian creed and had 
incorporated the new doctrine as a part of the 
royal ideology of the Nubian court. In fact 
Silko’s triumphant proclamation of Өғӧс and 
Vika was meant to reconstitute апа 
reconsolidate regional unity апа political 
stability in Lower Nubia after a period of 
political disintegration and ethnic conflict for 
control of that region. Silko was attempting to 
align ideologically the Nubian Nile Valley with 
the contemporary “world” powers of his time, 
Rome and Aksum. 

Silko commences his inscription at 
Kalabsha, 'Eyo УлЗко, BocoiAtoxog NovBéóov 
код Aav TOV Аід блоу – “I Silko, king of the 
Noubades and all the Aithiopians," to proclaim 
his authority over the  Noubades апа 
Aithiopians being the two prominent ethnic 
polities in the region. The “Aithiopians” 
according to Török consisted of “ай non- 
Noubadian peoples: Blemmyes, descendants of 
the Meroites, and descendants of the Egyptians 
in the Dodecaschoenus" (FHN III: 1152). It 
was conventional practice for a triumphant 
monarch to list the kingdoms and ethnic polities 
that had been conquered as an indication of 
their subordinate and suzerainty status to the 
conquering state. The near contemporary 
triumphant inscriptions of the Aksumite king 
Ezana, commissioned in the fourth century CE 
also evidenced this common imperial formula, 
possibly indicating some influence on the 
construction of the Silko inscription. Yet 
Silko's inscription also reflects the distinctive 
regional and cultural history of the Meroitic 
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Empire and the emergence of the Sudanese 
kingdoms of the Noubades. 


The triumphant inscription of king Silko 
King Silko’s triumphant inscription at Kalabsha 
and the Greek letter discovered by Plumley at 
Qasr Ibrim in 1976, which represents 
correspondence from the Blemmyan king 
Phonen to Silko’s successor Abourni, provides 
insight into the political and military dynamics 
between the Noubades and the Blemmyes. 
Second, the texts also reveal the religious 
ideology that governed the Noubadian and 
Blemmyan states. For the Blemmyes an 
analysis of the Silko inscription and Phonen 
letter intimates that they had maintained their 
traditional piety and devotion to their ancestral 
gods. In contrast to the Blemmyes the texts 
seem to suggest that the Noubades had already 
begun to appropriate Christianity as a part of 
Nubian sovereign religion. 

The Silko inscription was written in the 
first person voice of king Silko and describes 
his three military campaigns against the 
Blemmyes (zbid.: 1147-1153). After announcing 
that Silko is king of the Noubades and all of the 
Aithiopians as well as his arrival to Talmis and 
Taphis the inscription declares, “On two 
occasions I fought with the Blemmyes and God 
gave me the victory.” The Silko inscription 
states that it was during his third battle against 
the Blemmyes when he finally took control of 
the cities occupied by the Blemmyes, “On the 
third occasion I was again victorious and took 
control of their cities. I occupied them with my 
troops.” Lines five through nine of the Silko 
inscription suggest that there were periods of 
peace and allied diplomacy between the two 
kingdoms during various episodes of the 
military conflict. 

It is clear from the inscription that Silko 
positioned himself as the “king of kings” and 
therefore viewed the Blemmyes as a 
subordinate state and political vassal of the 
Noubadian-Meroitic Empire: “On the first 
occasion I conquered them, and they sued me 
for terms. I made peace with them and they 
swore to me by their idols and I trusted their 
oath in the belief that they were honest people. 
I withdrew to my upper regions. When I had 
become king, I did not by any means proceed 
behind the other kings, but well ahead of them. 
For those who contend with me I do not permit 


to remain settled in their country unless they 
have beseeched me and entreat me" (12/0: 
1150-1151). 

Kirwan (2002: ch. I) proposed that the date 
of the Noubadian campaign against the 
Blemmyes can be placed between 445 and 450 
CE. He recommended these dates because of 
the dating of the Appion and Priscus texts to 
the second quarter of the fifth century. It may 
be historically plausible that the events 
described in these texts occurred after the first 
military campaign of Silko where it states that 
he agreed to peace and returned to the southern 
regions of his kingdom. The raids and joint 
diplomatic embassies described by the 
aforementioned texts reflected the allied 
relationship between the Noubades and the 
Blemmyes with the latter being a suzerain of 
the former. 

Although not а direct reference to 
Christianity the Silko inscription's juxtaposition 
of Silko's *God" and the Blemmyan's idols 
appear to Бе distinguishing between a 
monotheistic religious tradition and the ancient 
polytheistic piety of multiple gods which was 
the hallmark of classical Nile Valley religion. It 
has been suggested by Tórók and others that if 
Silko were a Christian “one would have 
expected more open advertising of this fact." 
The Ezana Christian stela is usually the text of 
comparison with the Silko inscription. Silko's 
Ballana monarchy however, unlike Ezana's 
Aksumite court did not trace a direct lineage to 
the ecclesiastical centers such as Alexandria or 
Constantinople. The Ballana monarch's exposure 
to Christianity in the middle fifth century came 
through the Coptic monks and Roman military 
officials situated at Philae and Upper Egypt as 
attested in Coptic hagiography and the Tantani 
letters. In fact there was no mention of 
Alexandria or Constantinople in the documentary 
evidence of the period until the sixth century 
ecclesiastical history of John of Ephesus. 

Building on the argument of Jacob Krall 
Scholars have argued against the Christian 
character of the Silko inscription. Krall 
suggested that the use of о Өєос and tà etóoAa 
did not substantiate any Christian commitments 
on the part of Silko because these words were 
also used to refer to Greek and Roman gods as 
well during the Hellenistic period. Krall argued 
that và evd6mAa could be translated as “images” 
as opposed to “idols” which in non-Christian 


contexts was not a derogatory term for the 
traditional gods. The use of ta ғїболо in 
Greco-Roman traditional contexts, especially 
during the Hellenistic period is not equivalent 
to use of the phrase in late antiquity after the 
official Christianization of the Roman Empire. 
By this time particularly among the hagiographers 
and monks of Coptic Egypt the term had 
become a loaded anti-pagan invective utilized to 
characterize the traditional religion as antiquated 
and spiritually ineffective. 

It seems, then, that the regional and cultural 
context was the defining factor in determining 
the use of the term. The distinct and unique 
culture of Nubian sovereign religion that in part 
claimed the ancient religious heritage of the 
Meroitic Empire prevented him бот 
understanding the use of tà ғїболо in that 
particular context. We must ask the question, 
would a Nubian king have referred to the 
traditional gods by using the non-descript and 
generic categories of tà ғїболо and ó Өєдс 
after having called them by their personal 
names for over one thousand years? Silko's 
predecessor in the early fifth century king 
Kharamadoye left a Meroitic inscription on the 
temple of Kalabsha invoking the deity Amun in 
response to a conflict with the Blemmyan king 
Isemene. Kharamadoye's inscription suggests 
that Kush's historic national god was still the 
primary deity of kingship in Lower Nubia even 
after the political collapse of Meroe in the 
middle to late fourth century CE. Silko and the 
Ballana monarchy emerged in the shadow of 
the god Amun and this may explain the 
iconographic image of Silko at Kalabsha, which 
depicts him wearing a crown with the ram 
horns of Amun. Such an image would have 
legitimized him as king in the eyes of the 
Meroitic population that inhabited Lower 
Nubia. Therefore the notion that the Silko 
inscription was possibly referring to one of the 
indigenous divinities of Egypt or Nubia is 
inconsistent with the fact that ancient Egyptian 
and Nubian deities had corresponding Greek 
names. Deities like Iotg, MavóovAtc, Норос 
and Арғу were all Greek transliterations of 
historic Egyptian and Nubian deities that had 
been inscribed on the walls of Egyptian and 
Nubian temples built during the Ptolemaic and 
Roman periods. The Silko inscription’s departure 
from this practice by employing the word Өєос 
represented a shift in Nubian sovereign religion 
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as well as the inclusion of Christianity as one of 
the legitimizing elements of the Noubadian 
monarchy. The Silko inscription for the first 
time in Nubian history aligned the sacred 
tradition of kingship with a deity other than the 
principal divinities of Nubian and Egyptian 
monarchy such as Mandulis, Isis, Horus, 
Osiris, and Amun. 

The Copticisms of the Silko inscription 
pointed out by Lepsius such as the Copticized 
Greek word ёрё for “bear” which was actually 
a short form of the standard Greek words 
брктос and proc suggest that the author of 
the inscription was a Coptic monk and scribe, 
which meant that the author was also a 
Christian in service of the Noubadian court. 
The acknowledgement of Coptic scribes in 
service of the Noubadian monarchy however 
cannot supplant or replace the fundamental 
authority of kingship in commissioning the 
production of sacred victory inscriptions. The 
scribal establishment was in service of the 
monarchy and therefore the king would have 
directly influenced the construction of his 
imperial decree. 


The Phonen letter 

The Silko inscription provides compelling 
evidence for substantiating the existence of two 
religious traditions in Lower Nubia during the 
middle fifth century - the “idols” of the 
Blemmyes which referred to their ancestral 
religion and the *God" of Silko referring to the 
Noubadian amalgamation of Christianity. The 
Phonen letter also provides an indication of the 
religious milieu of Lower Nubia during the 
Noubadian-Blemmyan conflict. The text written 
in Greek is addressed from king Phonen of the 
Blemmyes to king Abourni of the Noubades 
(FHN III: 1158-1165). Based on paleographic 
grounds Kirwan and others dated the text to the 
middle fifth century. The author of the text is 
clear in distinguishing between the “God” of 
the Noubadian king Abourni and the *gods" of 
the Blemmyan monarch Phonen. Skeat (1977: 
162) minimized the significance of the word 
Өєдс in the Phonen text because he argued that 
the phrase тоос 0£óc was also prominent in the 
text: “The use of ó Өєос does not, of course, 
imply a belief in monotheism, much less 
Christianity, and indeed it seems clear from 
references to ‘gods’ in the plural elsewhere in 
the letter that Phonen was not a Christian." 
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Skeat’s observation that Phonen was not a 
Christian is correct, but what Skeat did not 
realize is that when the word 02óg is used it is 
in connection with Abourni and when the 
phrase тоос 020g is used, it solely refers to the 
*gods" of the Blemmyes. For example in line 
four of the text the author expresses a salutation 
to the Noubadian monarch by stating, &y Be 
£Oxopot, “I pray to God" for the salvation of 
your people. This was a common salutation 
used in Christian letters during late antiquity. 
The text presents king Phonen in a very 
diplomatic manner acknowledging the religious 
sensibilities of his Noubadian counterpart and 
as one fully aware of standard Christian 
discourse. In line 6 Phonen again appeals to the 
*God" of Abourni by stating with regard to the 
events surrounding Yeny and Silko, obdd1c ópà 
£i р о 0góg "no one sees, if not God.” In 
contrast in lines 19-22 of the same text king 
Phonen lays down his conditions for peace and 
demands four times of the Noubadian monarch 
that he withdraws from the land and return 
tov Oeod, “the gods" to the temple. The 
Phonen letter presents the Blemmyan king as 
diplomatically astute with regard to the religion 
of king Abourni, yet ardent in his conviction 
that his land be evacuated and the Blemmyan 
gods that were confiscated be returned to their 
sacred abode. According to the Phonen text the 
Noubadian monarchy had appropriated at least 
some of the key elements of Christianity to 
have appeared as devotees of *God." The text 
also suggests that the Blemmyan monarch was 
intimately familiar with this monotheistic 
religious tradition and was even able to make a 
diplomatic appeal to “God” while also 
esteeming the importance of his ancestral gods. 
The Phonen letter verifies the co-existence of 
two religious traditions in the Middle Nile 
Valley during the fifth century and more 
pointedly that the Noubadian monarchy had 
incorporated Christianity into their tradition of 
sovereign religion while the Blemmyans 
remained devoted to their traditional religion. 

The Phonen letter also reveals inadvertently 
that Christianity had penetrated the Noubadian 


court by recounting the conflict between 
Abourni’s predecessor Silko and king Phonen’s 
ambassador Yeny. King Phonen exclaims that 
first Silko captured Talmis and seized the lands 
of the Blemmyes and then king Abourni 
continued the policies implemented by Silko. 
Phonen states that Silko promised to return 
their lands once the Blemmyes provided him 
with sheep, cattle and camels. The text claims 
that Silko reneged on the agreement and killed 
an embassy of Blemmyan priests, chiefs, and 
paramount kings sent to negotiate under truce. 
Phonen was outraged at such lawlessness and 
launched a retaliatory campaign against Silko. 
In line 17 of the Phonen letter the king of the 
Blemmyes exclaims, “because of this you 
caused offense, and I came down to fight too.” 
The text implies that the conflict between Yeny 
and Silko had caused major controversy and 
that Silko was killed in the battle that Phonen 
initiated in response to Yeny’s death. Phonen 
states, “For indeed the words about Silko and 
Yeny I am prepared to disregard. Perhaps the 
fate of Yeny and Silko we can settle with one 
another.” 

The text is explicit that Yeny’s fate was 
death, so it is apparent that Phonen was 
suggesting that Silko met the same fate. It is 
clear from the text that Silko was in the living 
memory of both Phonen and Abourni and that 
the latter had become Silko’s successor. 
Phonen was attempting to re-open negotiations 
with Abourni by calling for peace and 
requesting mutual amnesty for the deaths of 
Yeny and Silko. In the address Phonen 
acknowledges one of the sons of Abourni 
named Mouses. Mouses was a common name 
among the Copts and would seem to indicate 
the adoption of Christianity. While Silko was 
alive Abourni probably served in the royal 
court as a chief or paramount king governing 
some aspect of the Noubadian state. It is even 
possible that Abourni was related to Silko 
because of the kinship ties that solidified 
traditional monarchies. The name Mouses 
would substantiate that Christianity was a part 
of Silko’s court in the middle fifth century. 
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